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Foreien critics, when they deign to notice 
us, usually complain of the meagreness of 
American literature and science; a circum- 
stance which they always take for granted, and 
for which they were at some loss to account, 
until one of their brethren, more ingenious 
than the rest, solved the question upon poli- 
tico-economical principles, and gravely as- 
sured his disciples that our transatlantic 
genius must remain barren, so long as we 
should be able to import the productions of 
the English intellect, at a cheaper rate than 
we could cultivate our own. While we admire 
the acuteness which isdisplayed in this solution, 
we cannot but lament that its author did not 
take the trouble of ascertaining the supposed 
fact, before bending the faculties of his mighty 
mind to the difficult task of accounting for it. 
The truthis that these ae are entirely 
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mistaken in their premises. So far are we 
from being threatened with a dearth of sca- 
vans in the Republic, that there never per- 
haps existed a generation more universally 
scientific than the one which, at this moment, 
inhabits the United States. Blest with dispo- 
sitions, more than ordinarily inquisitive, al- 
most every Man in our community acquires 
the rationale of those objects with which cir- 
cumstances bring him into contact. Thus the 
sufferer from the nocturnal inroads of noxious 
insects, generally becomes one of the learned 
in Verminology. Our numerous Societies too, 
for the premotion of the various branches of 
knowledge, are so many proofs of our advance- 
ment; and their periodical quartos—full of 
leafned research concerning the minutiz of 
Nature—will be preserved to future genera- 
tions, like the Indian tumuli, monuments of 
the existence of a former race, and subjects of 
discussion as to the use for which their works 
were intended. In polite Literature, indeed, 
it must be confessed that we are rather behind 
hand. Yet this deficiency does not arise from 
any coldness or feebleness of Fancy; and the 
author of “ The Backweodsman (a Poem),” 
in that finely phrenetic simile, in which he 
compares the rich and varied hues of our au- 
tumnal feliage to the 


” many coloured plaid of bonny Scot” 





has given a pledge of the future triumphs 
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which are reserved for our native genius in 
the fields of imagination. Notwithstanding 
this brilliant exception, I am willing to ad- 
mit that our progress in works of fancy has 
hitherto been slow. We have but few poets, 
and small as is their number, they are gene- 
rally afflicted with a “green and yellow 
melancholy;” and, like the watermelon-rind of 
an idle chimney-sweep, seldom appear to ad- 
vantage, save when they are illuminated by a 
stolen light. 

There is however, one branch, even of lite- 
rature, in which we stand unrivalled. Per- 
haps no nation was ever so rich in biogra- 
phy. Almost every one of our worthies—from 
the illustrious Washington down to that im- 
mortal dead member of the Society of Friends— 
Anthony Benezet—is honoured with a monu- 
mental octavo—and many of them with seve- 
ral ponderous tomes, sacred to the memory of 
their virtues and their genius. So far has this 
rage for private history extended, that some 
aspiring Individuals have laboured in the pro- 
duction of massy volumes, intended, like the 
monument of those who fell at Marathon, 
to commemorate, in one work, a whole host 
of heroes. Nay, one patriot has ventured to 
accumulate in a single repository, the lives 
and portraits of all the eminent Americans 
that have existed since the earliest times,— 
beginning with Columbus. 

And this luxuriance will not appear extra- 
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ordinary, when it is considered that these 
written memorials supply the place of the 
“storied urus” in which are consecrated the 
relics of the heroes of other countries. For the 
enlightened modern philosophers, who govern 
us, wisely hold in contempt the enthusiasm 
which would hallow the grave of a man who 
had lived for his country;—in their learned 
estimation, one spot of ground is by no means 
more sacred than another—merely because 
the mouldering remains of the Father of the 
Republic happen to be deposited beneath it. 
They justly believe that the sole object of a 
monument is to inform the people of the vir- 
tues and glorious deeds of the departed, in 
order that they may have a good example be- 
fore their eyes; and may not the memory of 
iv those virtues and those deeds be better—and 
more cheaply preserved in cali-gilt—or, as it 
is usually expressed, “in the Rents of his 
countrymen”—than by any marble column? 
: Nor do we surpass all foreign competitors 
in the number more than in the quality of 
| these productions. Their excellence has been 
eed increasing for many years; but Wil- 
iam Wirt, in his Life of Patrick Henry, has 
attained a degree of perfection which can 
never be outgone. Blending, in equal propor- 
tions, the loveliness of truth with the glowing 
imagery of a most luxuriant fancy, he has 
— a path, along which future biogra- 
phers must be content to follow—*haud pas- 
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sibus eequis”—let any man “imagine to him- 
“self the calm dignity of Cato of Utica—let 
“him imagine t» himself the Roman senate, 
“assembled in the capitol, when it was enter- 
“ed by the paar Gauls, who, at first, were 
“awed by their presence, as if they had en- 
“tered an assembly of the gods!—let him ima- 
“gine that he heard that Cato, addressing 
“such a senate—imagine that he saw the 
“hand-writing on the wall of Belshazzar’s 
“palace—imagine that he heard a voice as 
“from heaven”—and then let him imagine 
to himself Mr. Patrick Henry, in “a peach 
“blossom coloured coat, ah a dark wig, 
“ which tied behind, and a bag to it,”’—deli- 
vering in an impassioned tone of voice this 
sublime apothegm—* Naiteral parts is better 
than all the larnin upon yearth;”*—let him 
imagine all these things, and he will be 
enabled to form a pretty good idea of the 
merit of the author and the hero. Let those 
foreigners, who affect to despise us, look on 
these proofs of their injustice, and tremble! 

I have received a letter from Mr. Peter 
Thrifty; which I cheerfully insert, as it serves 
to show that the taste for the natural sciences, 
at least, so far from being uncultivated, has 
spread rather too widely among us. 


* Vid. Life of Henry. pp. 35. 90. and 122. 
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TO THE CRITIC. 


; wee i wy 3 

ardon for ot oe upon your 
valerate > ane and for troubli en er Span 
private grievances. But you have kindly offer- 
ed tointerpose your authority when no other 
remedy can be obtained, and solicited all to 
lay their complaints before you, who suffer 
from the crimes or follies of these latter days. 
—Now, sir, | have borne with the perverse- 
ness and destructive pranks of my boy, and 
some of his scientific companions, until my 
patience is perfectly exhausted. I am a plain 
man, and having often in the course of my 
life, felt much inconvenience and mortifica- 
tion, from my want of early culture and edu- 
cation—resolved, to give my son every ad- 
vantage in these respects, that money could 
procure him. After having passed through 
the common routine of an English school, I 
placed him in a certain mathematical semina- 
ry of this City, and from that moment my 
vexations commenced. He and his _ school- 
fellows, having acquired from their teacher 
some smattering of Chemistry and Mineralo- 
gy, were encouraged, to form a society, and 
to ape their elders in the constant performance 
of sundry monkey tricks, which they denomi- 
nate philosophical esperiments. The urchin 
is but fifteen years old, and yet, a few days 
since, he told me, with the most unblushing 
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impudence, that I had no enthusiasm in the 
ursuit or encouragement of science, because 
reproved him for throwing away some very 
choice French cordials, to make retorts of the 
flasks which contained them. I should take 
up too much of your time, and put you as 
much out of patience with me, as I am with 
him—if I were to attempt a recapitulation of 
one tenth part of the mischievous and cust! 
tricks, he has playedin my house. Last “ook 
he covered three of my finest lien shirts with 
iron mould, to show his sister, how easily he 
could discharge the oxyde of iron; and before 
he could perform this experiment, the spotted 
parts all came out, and my garments went to 
pieces. A friend in oe omy sent me a very 
beautiful urn of Derbyshire spar resting on 
four balls of the same material. It was a su- 
perb specimen of this stone, and highly deco- 
rative to my best room—but this little wretch, 
in a mineralogical fary, knocked off the globes, 
and shivered them to atoms, with a hammer, 
in order, (as he said,) to detect the fluid they 
contained, in the very act of crystallization, 
when, in fact, they were as solid as paving 
stones. But what his enraged me more, than 
all that went before, and driven me to im- 
plore your assistance, as I find, that no chas- 
tisement or threats, can extort any promise 
of amendment—is his shocking experiment 
of yesterday. At an auction some months ago, 
I bought a beautiful figure of a woman, which 
a learned friend of mine told me was Venus of 
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the Bath (though there is no bathing-tub with 
it) and made of Carara marble—This ruinous 
little philosopher, has covered the neck and 
shoulders and back with dirty os spots, 
by pouring some acid on it, to show his little 
brother, how it would boil, or, as he calls it, 
effervesce, and thus prove to him, it was made 
of carbonate of lime; my friend amused him- 
self with the brat, for turning a Venus into a 
Hercules, with a leopard’s hide on—but I must 
bear the loss of my two hundred dollars, and 
throw away my statue in a lumber garret.— 
Now, sir, I do not know what to say about 
this matter, but I trust you will not sanction 
this conduct of teachers, in leading children 
from their proper learning, to follies of this 
kind. Itseems to me, that such performances 
can only be usefully conducted by men of ma- 
ture years, who have acquired all the theory 
by study, and who resort to experiments, for 
its explanation or improvement. But I do 
not pretend to decide on matters which I do 
not comprehend, and only beg that you will 
exercise the influence you have so deservedl 
acquired, in idpak, and censuring, in this 
matter as seems good to you. If you can turn 
my child back to his right studies, and rescue 
my house from destruction, you will entitle 
yourself to my gratitude. 


Your obedient servant, 


PETER THRIFTY. 





